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PUBLISHED BY L. TUCKER & CO. || bella Grapes, and a fine variety of Peaches, 
\t the Office of the Daily Advertiser. |jamongst which were the Columbia and Lemon 
| varieties in full perfection, Seckle and Bergamot 

— IP, ars, &e, 


Terms—$2.50 per annum, or 
$2 00 if paid in advance. 


N. GUODSELL, vemabalctsci oP 3y Dr. J. W. Smith—Five clusters of the 
—————— Vhite war) Tak: . re -elohine ° 
HORTICULTURAL EXHIBITION. , White Hungarian Tokay Grapes, weighing fou 


pounds and fourteen ounces, of fine appearance 


(he second autumnal meeting, of the Horticul- herp 
and delicious flavor. 


al Society of the county of Monroe, was held|) , 
, _ by SS. Alicott—White sweet water grapes, 
in fine perfection, anda basket or large Portu- 


| gal Quinee, 


+ the Arcade, in the village of Rochester, on the 


yr da 9 
“yh of September, and the exhibition of Fruits, | 
averaging more 


¢ , . . vs 4 ) j 
owers, and Garden vegetables of superior quali than a pound 


t 


} . 
aie weight each. 
was truly gratifying to every friend to Hor-}| Db ‘ 

ulture. Although it 


since the formation of this sock ly, yet the 


} 
is but a little more than one! ; . 
foreign grapes; some of which were very fine; 
‘also two kinds of large winter squashes, one of 
\which was a new and valuable variety. 
|| By O. Wilder, Esq.—Four varieties of Ameri- 
ilen ors hn > > > > >I. . eal} 
oh dad dette - grapes ; the Alexander, Red Bland,Schuylkill 
|, Stuseadel, and Catawba; also same Siberian crab 


a 


‘mens exhibited, give incontesubl 
favorable climate of the valley of the Genese: 


proofs of| 


also the attention whi h Horticulture has 


id 


received from some 


An evident improvement in the varieties 


, ws 
iid. 


ynuals, has taken place within the last year 


‘apples. 
| 
are saved andl from the seeds of S. grapes. A choice va- 
liriety of apples. Four different kinds of seed- 


' |\ling potatoes, fine winter squashes, melons, &c. 
i>! 7 


members of the society, and the care 


iS 


NL thie 


] 
} 
liberality with which sec | 
{ hiberality With Which 5 
TIVE sure toke n of a con- 


ent for the 


tryuoute lto eu h othe - 


wion of such improven year 


By G. H. Hilden, Esq.—Twelve varieties of 


By S. Clark, Esq.—Some seedling grapes rais-| 


ee ———————————— 











{ 
| ited indoors, and the wagons loaded with the 
more common kinds without, gave ample proof 
\that nothing but cultivation is necessary to supply 
this market with this delicious fruit at a cheap 
jirate. 
1 After the business of the day, the members of 
the society sat down to a sumptuous dinner, pre 
| pared by J. L. D. Mathies, in his best style, in a 
room which had been tastefully decorated by the 
ladies of the village, with flowers, fruits, ever. 
greens, &c. with this inscription: ‘A tribute of 
|espect from the wives and daughters of the Hor- 
ticulturists of the county of Monroe.” The table 
was supplied with a well selected assortment of 
the essentials, after which, a bountiful desert was 
furnished from the prize fruits of the day, accom- 
panied with a choice assortment of wines, both 
of foreign and domestic manufacture. Amongst 
i|the latter were two kinds which deserve particu- 
| lar notice; one bottle from L. Phelps, Esq. of 
(Canandaigua, made from currants with sugar, 
\land another from J. Hawley, Esq. of this village, 
{/ma de from currants with honey. Both these wines 
1 we re pronounced excellent, and préferred by some 








. - By P Oh time” a ‘ oe ost aAnnr aie « » = anf . ‘ a 
ame. Nearly fifty varieties of European and I y A. I t I'welve of the most appro \*9 any other wines upon the table. The day 
_ Se aoe * ved kinds of potatoes; very fine. Six differen |} was uncommonly fine for the season, and the 
Sinerican Gi ipes, of most approved quadittes > |! : ‘ 
I i ‘ 1  . . Otte, 6 shoe ” F ‘ . 
shihited me « lusters of whi ‘+h were of kmds of melons, fine Zatersea and other cabba- }; rooms were thronged with respectable company, 
ere @Xhivited, sont USt wW Cat ‘ > ; ‘ : | . : ; . 
mmon size, and would have been so looked||8“ Cape Brocoli and Cauliflowers in perfec-||all manifesting a wish for the success of horticul- 
uNCcoOMMOND size, é vt u SO LOOK ‘| ‘ j 5 . . . . 
n in the vineyards of France. From||"*™ Squashes, radishes, anda _ general assort-||tare and participating in the joys of this feast of 
y! ey | t i U rat - ' | 
mes ¢ s} reants 71 ip P 
perfect maturity at which all of these Grapes|}"” nt of garden vegetables. IE omona. = 
' 1 and the past maturity of some, eve n| By J. Johnson—A fine variety of see ling || The following gentlemen were elected officers 
- hon of  inah teeen within by} peaches, acorn and crookneck squashes, cabba-|for the ensuing year. 
betore our section ¢ ou i pa isited Dy 
I frosts. al sto the favorableness||2*3: &- &- \| James K. Guernsey, President. 
AUitubliibbad TPOsts, Gil Ow SLO U i i ness : i 1 
e ont ol t. must h and there is reason to! By L.M.Moeore-—a fine selection of the choicest) E. B. Strong, ? 
our chinate Wits veu : a LEE 8S PASO! ide . o . ° be : , . 
that the district of .eountry on the southern|/V@™etes of potatoes, and of a number of superior}| SilasCornell, > Vice Presidents. 
Hele hi ul oe TEA | ) Iie OULULeTT ; _ - ’ . 4 {| ? 
of Lake Ontario ts better ealeulated for th <inds of cultivated appli 8, Xe. i] W. Farley, \ 
Bee ree hy aa By S. Sarton, Esq.—Three kinds of cultiva-! L. B. Langworthy, ‘f . 
perfection of Units truit, ao fir making wine, than} . riot ; : 3 Corresponding See’, 
' her part of the United Stat | ted pears, of fine size and davor. ! N. Goodsell, & 
anv other part o pe l Htates. | : ; 
Fromthe great variety of articles presented at By H. Prait—A variety of culinary vegeta-|| O. E. Gibbbs, Treasurer. 
at r bles, amongst which were two mammoth pump-!} Slevens cording Sec’ 
fair, we should not be doing justice to the en-|7"™ ae. ’ on pump H. Stevens, Recording Y. 


kins weighing about 75 lbs. each. 
By C..M. Lee, Esq.—A fine basket of Isabel- 
la. and some fine cluste rs of the black Burgundy, 


ly the test of | 


ntestablishment of the! 


rising growers by simply giving 


tulims, as from the rec 
iety, and the consequent want of funds, it is} 
upossible to award to any but those whose arti 


We therefore 


alist of such articles as were in every respect, 


on which was 24 perfect eggs or fruit. 
By E. Watts—Large and fine Portugal Quin- 
ices, and some fine sweet water grapes. 


cles were deeidedly superior oive 
. H { 


j 
i 


vorthy of being exhibited. 


By J. K. Guernsey Esq., Pres't.—A_ basket of, 
}jand purple Cape brocoli. 


By N. Goodseli—green nuimeg, citron, pine 
apple and cantalope melons, and a variety of 


By Gen. O. Strong —A fine basket of grapes’ 
ry fine Isabella Grapes ; also a branch of a 


| 


i¢ half an inch in diameter, upon which were, 
‘ty-five clusters of Grapes weighing about 15) 
| A basket of black kidney or Sault St | green house plants. 
Marie Potatoes, with several varieUes of fine ap 


nles and pears. 


pounds, 
|| By L. B. Langworthy—fine lemon, cling and! 
i] . - > 

‘ired cheek melecoton peaches; Isabella, Munier, 





. . " , ; a ry" 1e - . rhi ’ : 2 Rea 
By E. B. Strong, Esq. ist V. Pres't—Ten va-| and Tokay gris grapes, white egg plants, &c. | 
rieties of cultivated Pears, amongst which «ere|! By L. Lancassell—a fine boquet of Dahlia’s.| 
the Bergamot, Bonchretien, Stevens’, St hael| 


 Vergzalieu and Seckle pears. A great 

Y apples of the best cultivated kinds too sosome jars of pickles put up in West India style. | 
By J. Marchant, Esq.—a fine fig tree on! 

which was five figs of nearly full size. 
By M. Afwater—a_ choice variety of pota-| 

toes of the most approved kinds and an assort-| 

‘ment of garden vegetables. 

| By F. Bullard—a half bushel of Portugal quin- 


zreen house plants, many of which were in full||ces, weighing about one pound each. | 


ner | 
us to particularise, weighing from 8 to 18 own s | 
ich. Also some fine Portugal Quinces of larg: 
ize, and the nuts from Prince’s Chenquepin 
Chesnut, and several fine specimens of Peaches. 
3y S. Cornel, 2d V. P.—A basket of fine Isa- 
ella Grapes, and about 20 varieties of rose and 


| 


| 





| Munier, and Muscatel grapes; also an egg plant || 
i 


1} 





CIDER. 
Although we have frequently noticed this sul, 
ject, and given pretty full directions on the second 
‘page for the manufacture of it, yet, as the season 
‘has now arrived when most farmers will be enga- 
‘ged, more or less, in the business, we again cal! 
their attention to some of the important points ap 
|peartaining to it. It isnot necessary that apples 
|should all be pleasant to the taste in order to make 
good cider; neither that they should all be sweet; 


| 
} 
{ 
} 


‘but we would not select those which are bitter.— 
Apples should not be allowed to lie in a heap long 
‘before making up, and all rotten ones should be 
lcarefully rejected, as they will communicate a 
itaste to cider which cannot be got rid of. Partic 


By L Hills, Esq.—a fine specimen of Will-|jular attention must be paid to casks; unless they 
ety son’s long green cucumber, two feet in length. AIM\are perfectly clean, cider put into them will be 


‘spoiled. Such casks as have been used for cider 
‘the last year, should be unheaded and all foul mat 
lter which adheres to the sides of the cask remov- 
led. Such casks as smell sour, should be soaked 
\aday or two with lime water. After apples are 
round, if suffered to remain long in the vat be: 
re pressing, the pomace should be repeated]; 
Tubs or 


or 
i> 
if 

\stirred in order to heighten the color. 


lower and very ornamental. '| Although the season for the best varieties of |vats are most convenient for fermenting cider in, 
sy J. Hawley, Esq. 3d V. P.—Some fine Isa-) peaches was past, yet the choice varieties exhib-' when large quantities are made; but when far 
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mers are not provided with these, the cider is gen- 
erally fermented in the barrels in which it is to 
remain; and it is but too common a practice to al- 
low it to remain without racking it off. This is 
a bad practice. As soon as the feculent matter 
contained in the cider has risen to the top, the 
oask should be tapped near the bottom of the cask, 
and drawn off, filtering it through sand or flannel 
to free it from any sediment which might pass off 
with the liquor: after which, it should be put into 
aclean cask, and be allowed to complete the fer- 
mentation, which will be very slow. The bung 
may be put in moderately tight, or a hole bored 
through the stave with a small gimblet, to allow 
the gas which is formed to escape. As soon as 
the fermentation has subsided, or nearly so, put 
into each barrel one or two quarts of skimmed 
milk, stir it well and put in the bung perfectly 
tight. In the course of from one to three months, 


tap the casks and draw out some from near the) 
middle of the cask; and if fine, draw off the cider |, 


into a clean and sweet cask, fill it full, and ifall 
has been well managed, the cider will be well fla- 
vored, and will keep for years. No caution is 
necessary to increase the strength of cider in this 


THE GENESEE FARMER 


soil, in which there is a good proportion of clay ; 
then tied in small bundles and their roots bound 
in moss; if they are put up in large bunches, they 
soon heat and the leaves turn yellow and die.— 
When proper attention is paid to transplanting 
during the months of September and October, the 
growth of the plants would not be checked but a 
few days, and they will bear much better than 
when planted in the spring. If they are set ina 
situation where the snow will blow from them 
during winter, it may be well to cover them with 
coarse litter after the season for growing is over, 


METEOROLOGICAL TABLE, 
FOR SEPTEMBER—IL8S31. 




















10 A. M. 10 P. M. 
glelze|] 2 WEE eZ] 2 
Sitiss — L Sia 2's 2 
Qtissa] 8 “|= t! 8B 
29,40) s frain 2-10 68}29,40 sw | cloudy 
29.40;sw] fair 129,40 w [en 410t 
fair 2-10|}45}29.65 sx wi fair 


922955) & do 
529,60 w I] do 
9012967) do 
92945 s | el’y 


312905) s EB do 
cloudy 
j9129,05) w fair 
29,63) s do 





section of country, as the climate is so fine that all 


cider when well made from common apples, will) 10)30)29,35| w do 


° . . e ° ° | 4 hee lt 5 r oa? ¢ Sp M4 . 
ginous matter which is held in solution that dis-| 15}5029,55) N Jrain 3-LO}}9*)29,60 NF rain 6-10 | 


. Lay d= ’ » “ Te Wierd 4 - 
poses itto become sour: and not for the want of || )- nye bf a * a ae ball = 
strength, as much of our cider is stronger than the ! 1al60 29,78] w fair |}92}29.60 w do 
light wines of France. In some casks, cider will | 19h 72)29,55\ Ww do VU}29 5 tow do 
become fine without any thing added; but it is sa-| ‘ ee 7 PA + med 4 pay 
fer in all cases, to add finings; either milk or dis- | ; 9°53] s w to” 161120325 wi do 
solved glue, which will entirely separate the fe-| 23/7029,32| w lrain 2-10}}20/29,.37 w lrain 1-10) 
culent matter. It is considered by many as a. 29,00} W fair |PUR9,55 w fair 
proof of good cider if it sparkles in the glass; bad a ae Fy — ~ aioe Ps “ey 
cider may do this, and any will which is bunged 156]29,35 w re 54925) 5 om 4 10) 
up tight before the fermentation is completed; 29,25) w | fair h w 9212931 w train 2-10) 
therefore, it is not a sure sign of good cider. The} 2)94/29,40) w | fair h w 3b 29,51 w) fair | 
common appellation for cider is correct: we say | Mio4729,00) w - frost #729,66 - do 


it is fine ;” by which is meant, free from all fe- ! 
culent matter, and no cider should be considered | do. do. do. 


good, unless it is well fined. 





STRAWBERRIES. 





29,35] w | cloudy fl¥#29,35 w | doh w 
29,40) w do = f¥9)20,36 w | cloudy 
42940 w do 
29,40) w do 8429.47 w | cl’yhw 
29,55) w | fair h wi??)29,58 wl dohw 
29,63) Wy fair je 49.55 w fair 
29,50) w do = }J¥/¥)29,54 w rain y 








October 8, 183}. 


The mean temperature of spring water, it has 
been said, approximates Very nearly to that of the 
air, and we have for six months past registered 
the temperature of a well of water, 7 feet deep, 
with 2 feet of rock excavation, and from one aya 
a halftothree feet of water; and shall in due sea. 
son give the result of the different methods of de 
terming the mean temperature of Rochester, which 
we have instituted. 





3 We have received from Davin Tuomas, « 
box of fruit of several kind... with two elegai 
drawings of the Strawberry Apple and Septembc; 
Pear, which were intended for our Horticultuya! 
exhibition, but unfortunately, did not arrive in sea 
son. We shall publish his letter accompanyin: 
them in our next. 





SUGAR FROM BEETS 
At the particular request of one of our readers, 
we give a simple statement of the method of mak. 
ing sugar from beet roots, as practiced in France 





| The roots after being washed are crushed fine be 
‘tween rollers, not unlike the mashing of the suga) 
cane; after which, the juice is expressed by 
‘means of screws, somewhat after the manner of 
‘pressing out cider. This juice is put into boilers, 
to which a small quantity of lime is added, as in 
boiling the juice of the sugar cane. When the 
\syrup is sufficiently concentrated, it is allowed to 
stand and settle; after which, the clear syrup is 
‘decanted, and if any lime remains in solution, « 
small quantity of sulphuric acid is added, which 
uniting with the lime form plaster of paris, or sul 






































Mean temperature of the thermometer, 60,9 


barometer, 29 66 
| Mean of extreme, thermometer, 59 
\| do. do barometer, 29,52.5 
|| Inches of rain, 25-10 


*Temperature of spring water, 7 feet deep, 57 


We have noticed an error which many are apt, | degrees. 


i} 
torun into when planting out strawberries in Alte || 
It should | 
be recollected that we cover up grass and weeds. 


tumn, thatis, planting them too deep. 


not be covered up when transplanted. 


+ Thunder shower. 


This result is found to hok 


tained by dividing the whole amount of tempera-| 
ture and pressure, by the number of observations. 
This will be strikingly illustrated by taking the 
are properly taken up, they will be found to have |, whole amount of temperature or pressure for any 
a large quantity of fine but strong roots, which |} given period, say one week, and dividing by the 
should be kept carefully from the influence of the || number of observations; then add half the differ- 
sun and air; for if they once become dry, they do|| ence of the extremes to the lesser extreme, or sub- |! 
mote injury to the plant than good, and should in| ‘Metract half from the greater extreme, and the quo- 
such case be cut off. Those who would be suc-|| tients or means by the two processes, will be al| 
cessful with their plants, should be careful in tak- | near approximation. 
ing up, and should use a spade or some other i in- || the same in observations of years, as well as days 


phate of lime which is soon precipitated: the syr- 
} up is boiled again until it is sufficiently concen- 
trated to chrystalize, when itis set aside for that 
\ or dried down and treated as brown sugar. All af 


| ter process for refinery the same as with common 
‘sugar. 





GYRATORY MOTION OF STORMS, 

| The late hurricane in the West Indies, has 
| demonstrated, (says a writer in the Journal of 
\C ommerce) that “ 
lina regular gyratery motion or action of a pro 


storms and hurricanes consis 
” that they are dri// 
led according to the general atmospheric current 11 
whichthey oceur. ‘The progress of the late stor 
in ve West Indies was as follows: 


, © The earliest accounts are from the qahe 


gressive body of atmosphere: 





It is, perhaps, not a little singular, that the}! Barbadoes, where the hurricane raged with grea 
means of the extreme of the temperature and} 


for the purpose of destroying them, and straw-| pressure should differ so little from the means ob- | 
berry plants may be killed in the saine way ;| 
therefore, the crown or centre of the plant should | 
If plants} 


violence on the night of the 10th of August.— 
| On the 11th a portion of its ravages was exper! 
| enced at the island of Martinico. On the 12th i! 
arrived at the island of Porto Rico. From th 
‘12th to 13th it swept over the island of Hayti or St. 
‘Domingo, and extended its influence as far south 
ward as Jamaica, On the 13th, it raged also 0 
the eastern portion of Cuba, sweeping in its cours 
over large districts, if not the whole, of that ex 
tensiveisland. On the I4th it was at Havano 
towards the west end of the same island. Of its 
I progress on the 15th we have no distinct accounts, 
‘but on the 16th and 17th it arrived on the northern 


strument, that all the roots may be raised with), 
the plant. 
laid in the shade and sprinkled to keep them moist 
until they are pruned of their runners, when they 
should be immediately set in the ground. Those 
which are to be sent any distance, should be grou-| 


As soon as taken up they should be| 





‘ed, dipping their roots in a thin puddle made of | 


and weeks; and if 7° below Zero, and 95° a- 
bove, be the extremes of temperature, in this coun- 
ty, as our tables will show for the past year, the 
mean daily temperature, as deduced from dividing 
the whole amount of temperature by the number 





of observations, be near 
of the above extreme 


%2°, which is the mean t 


1 Tt" Q ” 


shores of the gulf of Mexico, where its effects 


H were continued till the 18th, thus having occupl- 


ed a period of six days in passing from Barba- 
if 

does to New-Orleans.” Travelling a distance ¢ 

2,300 miles in 6 days. 





next week 
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OPINIONS anp TRUTHS. 

A man who would raise himself above the com- 
mon current of the world, must learn to govern 
his passions. 

The passions of a successful public speaker is 
»orrowed for the occasion ; is mere stage effect ; 
otherwise the possessor could not so easily part 
with it. When we see a public speaker melt un- 
der the influence of his own feelings; “tis adopted 
‘or the oceasion; otherwise it would unman the 
ndividual. 

When the fountain of man’s tears is broken up, 
he is in poor condition to lecture. 

A public instructor should therefore, guard a- 
sainst being suddenly overcome by his sensibility. 
Let him calculate to make impression on others, 
never on himself. He has a duty to perform.— 
He guides the solemnities, of the occasion, as the 
ielmsman guides the ship. 

Poverty, with weak minds, invites corruption, 
and yields a passive compliance to the wickeduess 
of others. So, the man who can withstand the 
assaults, Which dependance creates, upon his in- 
tevrity, has a moral courage which belongs to few 
only. 


It frequently happens, that a single stroke of 
‘ood fortune, puts aman on the road to wealth, 





honors, and political pre ferment,—as he grows || 


oider,it is magnified more and more as a conspicu- 
ous evidence of his judgment; when thefact was, 
iu the first place, it was the result of accident. 
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7 ‘Snaaiiaeaa amare 
himself with one interpretation of a consumes | ment of other modes of travel and transportation, 
where another may be found. which may be expected when the rail-road shall 
ont: be completed from one city to the other; and the 
| Letters on business, in which there is a studied number that will pass on the road will average 
\simplicity or an assumed elegance, ought to be | ae. = my. 
read twice before absolute confidence or unlimited | This fact is not only a striking exhibit of the 
credence is created or granted. t number of persons arriving at and departing from 
pide i this city, but of the great and increasing income 
Men of scant abilities fill up very respectably | of the rail-road company.—Alb. Arg. 
the measure of life, if they are only aware how! 
little sense they possess. They can assume a| 
smartness ; be particular to retail the latest news; | 
or, if it is told by another, appear as though they || 
knew all.about it. 











NEW-YORK MARKET, OCT. 1. 

From the N. Y. Daily Adv. of saturday. 
ASHES—In the early part of the week about 
500 bbls of pots and 300 bbls pearls were sold 
within our range, since then the market has been 


| 
lg eaehor" - | dull, and our quotations, which we continue have 
| Great powers in man can only be profitably ex-|| heen only paid for retail lots. 


ercised on great occasions: so, it may easily hap- Pots 1000Ilbs. 5 15 a5 20 
|pen, that he whose talents were equal to governing| Pearls 5 35a5 40 
states, heading armies, and leading the public) GRAIN—A number of cargoes of southern 
= gy 4 , . | * 5 

| Comtemnens by the an, Fes away by non-use ; |} wheat have arrived since our last, and sales have 
there being nothing splendid to bring him out.— been made of handsome James river (Va.) at a- 
We frequently admire a powerful effort in the! pout 122 cents, and fair Rappahannock at 1164 
Hall of Legislation, in which transcendant abili- | ets. Several parcels of inferior remain unsold. 
ues are developed; in fifteen cases in twenty, that!) Western new has sold at 120 cts. Northern rye 
is the last heardof him. He is loaded with praise|! has sold at 79 to 80 cents. Northern corn at a- 
and rapalings give way to him mm his career: bout 73 cts, and southern (poor) at 60.c. Oats at 
alas ! the load is too heavy; he sinks a prey to! 45 cts, all of which are lower than the quotations 
some fashionable vice, the mortification of his!! of Jast week. 

friends and regret of every Patriot. FLOUR—A fair demand has existed during 
the week for the eastern states, the West Indies, 
xc, and the supplies from the interior continuing 
small, prices have been supported, particularly of 
western. From the south the receipts increased 
within a few days, and the demand for southern 














Sule of Real Estate—vYesterday, H. Gay, 
Master in Chancery, sold the 5 brick stores on 
Carroll street, the property of late J. Bissell, jr. at! 
auction, as follows :—~ 





. - * i . . 
-- | Ist store, $6,550 flour is less than for that of this state. Rye flour 
. : . ° nth € “ i} 
Any man who aceustoms himself to_ reflection, | 2d 5,500 |, and coarse flour of every description are scarce 
° a. . —— 2 . . oan it “ i 1} . 

may improve his memory. It is the memory || 3d 5,000 i and high. We quote— 
which is the foundation and depository of learn- || 4th 4,200 New-York, supr. bri. 5 50 a5 62 
wg. There are some whose minds are so com- || 5th 2.550 Troy ‘ 5 Ia 
nlicated as not inaptly to representa tangled skein|| The stores covered 106 feet of ground in front, | Western a 5 75a6 


of silk. ‘They cannot unravel their it AN, 
Such men should attend lectures: the mind can 


sometimes grasp the geographical position and 1 
topographical character of a country, when ex- |) 
plained by a lecturer. 
lin examining maps, let the learner turn his face}, 
othe north. ‘The writer of these hints, when his || 
eve first dwelt with youthful curiosity on the map | 
of Europe,the north was turned to the south. ‘The | 
lapse of more than a third of a century, has passed || 
‘ince that seemingly unimportant event, and the 
upression still is vividly retained. | 
| 

—— 

Menever pay homage to genius, When its pos- } 
ssor has plenty of the good things of this world: 
vut let one of his elbows peep out likea sentnel on | 
uty, the fellow is only a pedant, an imitator. 
— {| 

Error, truth, falsehood, misrepresentation, are) 
ynonymous terms with some political parties. {| 
Custom sometimes gives the name of poverty to | 
‘want of the superfluities of life. | 
Poverty may fairly be said to have entered a) 
man’s house, when he can obtain neither from his} 
labor or his credit, bread for his family. A con-|) 
‘ented mind is a continual feast, we are told —but| 
even this feast grows extremely unpalateable, in || 
‘uch a case. l) 





wre t 
if) 


it is said that a true bred lawyer never contents 


| road, or an average of 1804 per day. 





DIGHTON, MS. 
This town is 4 miles from Providence, R. I. and 
has 2 cotton Factories, running 3585 spindles, 
and [50 looms, and 130 hands employed. 


foot. 





The Travel from Albany—Rail-Road Statis-' 


| 
| 
the entire sales were $23,800, being $224 53 per | 
| 


ticsand Revenue-—The number of passengers, 
arriving at and departing from Albany daily, is ' ' 
not only much greater than is generally supposed, Botanic Garden at Calcutta. —This C5 
but it is increasing in a ratio nearly incredible —! | tablishment has been embers a footing 
Those coming in and going out ata single point, | surpassing any thing of the kin known 2 
will illustrate this remark. Europe. The spot of ground is no less 
From the 10th to the 20th August, there were! than five miles in circumference, and up- 
1,9864 passed over the Mohawk and Hudson rail wards of three hundred gardners and labor- 
|ers are employed in the charge of it; the 
From the 20th August to the 17th September,| superintendence of it xP under the care of 
four weeks, the aggregate number of passengers Doctor W allich—a pupil of the celebrated 
on that road was 9,029; or an average, daily, of'| Horneman of Copenhagen. Some years 
399). ago, the Doctor undertook a journey from 
This is a revenue equal to $58,766 25 per an-|| Calcutta to Nepaul for the Peo of en- 
num. The expenses of the road are estimated! riching the ie gt stores of ¢ is “— 
at $40 per day, or $14,600 per annum. Leav-| garden. “woh wp Rasgres oy nes Bir, 
ing a net revenue of 44,166 25, or nearly 15 per) immediately peach Bri sh Tr oe The 
cent. per annum, or $300,000, for a single track.| man Empire yt ot ang | x" 
The passengers by the canal and turnpike are es-| collections he ma 23 oe 1 4 yi Pp ary 
timated to exceed the number now passing on the, WETe added to those already deposited at 
Calcutta. ‘The mass was supposed to in- 


rail-road; so that the actual number of passen-| : ~ , 
ae | : wot Net ‘clude from eight to nine thousand plants. 
gers to and from Albany in one direction, may be, aa , Vi 
Botanical Miscellany. 








estimated at not less than 600 per day. : 

The above returns, it will be perceived, donot | A bronze statue of Scotch granite, up- 
include any part of the season of the influx at the, vards of 4 tons weight, and 16 ve high, 
Springs. including that season; with the Sara-}/ was erected in Hanover pM soni _— 
vn the 16th ult, to the memory of the late 








toga rail-road in operation (and that work is rap- 


vv: . e 
“idly progressing); and with the general abandon- Rt. Hon, William Pitt. 
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COMMUNICATIONS. 





FOR THE GENESEE FARMER. 
Your correspondent, W. O., 1s merry at Mr. |i ¢y to the vicinity of Great Bend, and then the | 


Fessenden for recommending the Mandrake; and '|most practicable route to the Hudson, a few miles) are, of Course, more available and abund 


says it would figure in a flower pot as well as coke || shove Nyack, a point from which that river is) 
weed,or skunk cabbage. I have lately gle cat) navigable generally through the winter. 
alogue of flower seeds for sale by the principal flo- The above route is very feasible until leaving 

rists in Dublin, in which, coke weed takes a con-| the Susquehanna, near Great Bend; and as to | 
spicuous place, under the name of ; Phytolocca the residue, from that Eastward, we shall shortly 

decandra, or American plant.” A friendof mine, jearn, as Col. Clinton is now exploring, and will | 
who emigrated from the interior of Ireland, to this | soon survey the same. . I 
vicinity, not knowing how we might be supplied, 1 


This will take produce from Rochester to mar- | 
prought out a box of garden see ds, and some twen-| ket on the diagonal Hine, instead of two sides of a 
ty kinds of choice flower seeds to decorate the par-! paralellogram ; it will make the distance from that 
terres of Ohio; among which, was a goodly quan-| village to New-York more than a hundred miles 
tity of Coke or Poke. | nearer; it will satisfy the claims of the Southern 

But tothe Mandrake. I have never seen itin) gpyetion. and afford, with the aid of the Ithaca and 
New England. It iscommon here—the flower is | Owego Rail Road, a sure winter market for all 
pretty, the fruit is curious and beautiful, and the’ of the Old Genesee. In addition to this, the coal. 
flavor is by some much admired. I therefore think fro Peter's Camp, and the immense forests of 
your correspondent’s ridicule is rather gratuitous. pine in the county of Steuben, ean be easily trans- 
Many of our most delightful flowers and plants ported to the vall y of the Genesee, and to such | 
may be as common in some localities, as the Man-  ojher places as occasion may require. It is wor- | 
drake at Rochester. The Bostonians may be ex- thy of remark, that a branch of the Canaseraga | 
cused for cultivating it, and the Irish for admiring and one of the Conhocton head in the same source. 
the coke. affording a gradual and convenient slope both 

D. T. complains that Mr. Floy in bis cata- ways; and if an inclined plane should be required 
logue of trees and shrubs worthy of cultivation, f;9m Dansville to the summit level, the greatest 
has omitted the Acer nigrum, or Black Maple.—  jnclination of the route from Great Bend to Roch- 
This is not strictly correct. Mr. Floy spoke of ester, a water power could be constructed with ui- 
the Acer or Sugar Maple, as very handsome. In fling expanse to surmount that obstacle. 
fact, there are two Acers which produce Sugar.— Your, &c. 
Acer saccharinum is more common in New Eng- 
land. Acer nigrum is found inthe West. The 
botanical differences between them are not very = = 
striking. Both are called Sugar trees by the com- (From the Monthly American Journal of Geology 
and natural Seience. ) 


AGRICOLA. | 





SELECTION®. 








mon people. 
The Blue Ash, Fruxinus quadrangularis, is INFLUENCE OF CLIMATE ON THE FRUITFUL- 

probably not found in the Eastern States; and I : _ NESS OF PLANTS. 

cannot learn that it exists upon the Connecticut The cultivated plants yield the greatest 

reserve. Itis abundant in the Miami country, products near the northernmost linit ir 

where [ have often seen it 60 or 70 feet to alimb, Whi-h they will prow. 

with a grape vine almost as long by its side; and i have been forcibly impressed with this 

also, without branches to the same height, the vine fact, irom observing the productions of the 

being supported by the lofty branches of the ash. Various plunts, which are culuvated tor tood 

The question is often asked, how could the vine and clothing in the Laited States. ‘4 he 

attain such an elevation without support?) Pam following instances will go far to establish 

credibly informed there is abeautiful grove of the the principle, viz. 

the cotton, which is a tropical plant, 


blue ash in the Indian reservation, on Sandusky 
yields the best staple, and surest product in 


river, a few miles south of Lake Erie. 


It is not surprising that the snow ball and high 
cranberry take on each other by inocculation — 
They are as nearly related as the peach and the 
almond; being each a species of the Viburnum. 

E. Y 

Cleveland, Ohio. 





- 


To the Editor of the Genesee Farmer : 
Sir,—Old Genesee requires a winter market 


furits produce. This is emphatically the wheat 
frowing section of the State of New York,'and 

the city of New York wants its custom in the win-' 
ter; and it is for the interest of the latter, that the!) 
former should have it. The ohject of this para-|, 
graph is to set the people of the Genesee a think- || 
ing upon the above subject; and | would therefore, | 


propose the inquiry of the feasibility of a Rai/|| son is to be found in the providence of the | 


the temperate latitudes. ihe southern 
parts of the United States have taken the 
cotton market from the tuast and West In- 
dies, both as regards quantity and quality. 
This is partly owing to the prevalence of 
insects within the tropics, but principally to 
the forcing nature of a vertical sun. Such 
a degree of heat developes the plant too 
rapidly—runs it into wood and _ foliage, 
which becomes injuriously luxuriant ; the 
consequence ts, there are but few seed pods, 


and these covered with a thin harsh coat of) 


wool. ‘The cotton wool, like the fur of an- 
imals, is, perhaps designed for protection ; 
and will be thick and fine in proportion as 
the climate is warm or cold. Another rea- 


. ae a mee i} “ ° 
Road commencing at Rochester, passing up the || Deity, who aims to preserve races rather 


‘ited from the coal bed, at Peter’s Camp,) thence! of the climate, or other causes. When 
— —=—=== |\down the Chemung to the State line,—passing |, theretore, the cares and labors ot ma ; 
north of that line to the Susquehanna, up that riv-'| teract the destructive tendency of 


n coun- 
the el. 
mate, and guaranty their preservation, they 
pacing: ant. 
| he lint plants, flax, hemp, &c. are ey!- 
tivated through a great extent of latitude - 
but their bark, inthe southern climates Le 
harsh and brittle. A warm climate forces 
these plants so rapidly into maturity, tha; 
the lint does not acquire either consistency 
or tenacity. We must go farther north jp 
Europe, even to the Baltic, to find these 
plants in perfection, and their products yery 
merchantable. Lreland is rather an exec). 
tion as to latitude; but the influence of the 
sun is so effectually counteracted there by 
moisture and exposure to the sea air, that it 
isalways cool: hence the flax and potato 
arrive at such perlection in that region, 

It holds equally true m the tarinaceous 
plants. Rice is a tropical plant: yet Car- 
olina and Georgia grow the finest in the 
world, heavier grained, better filled, and 
more merchantable, than any imported into 
Europe trom the Indies. he inhabitants 
of the East Indies derive their subsistence 
almost exclusively from rice ; they must be 
supposed, therefore, to cultivate it with all 
the skill and care, and the best contrivance 
for irrigation. Such is, however, the for- 
cing nature of their climate, that the plant 
grows too rapidly, and dries awav beiore 


the grain be properly filled. Indian corn, 


or maize, if nota tropical plant, was orivin- 
ally found near the tropics ; and although 
it now occupies a wide range, it produces 
the heaviest crops near the nortliern limit o! 
its range. Inthe \\ est Indies it rises near- 
ly thirty feet in height; but with all that 
gigantic size, it produces only a few grains 
on the bottom of'a spongy cob, and is coun- 
ted only as rough provender. Ina the south- 
ern part of the United *taies, it reaches a 
weight of fiiteen feet, and will produce thir- 
ty bushels to the acre ; in the rich lands oi 
Kentucky and the middle states, it produ- 
es 50 or 60 bu-hels to the acre, but in N. 
York and N. England, agricultural socie- 
ties have actually awarded premiums for 
150 to the acre, collected from stalks only 
seven fect high. The heats of a southern 
sun develope the juices of this plant too 
quickly. ‘They run into clum and blade, 
to the neglect of the seed, and dry awa) 
before fruicification becomes complete. 
| Wheat is a more certain crop in New- 
York, the northern part of Pennsylvanie 
and Ohio, and in the Baltic regions of Lu- 
repe, than in the south either of Europe 0! 
America. In the north, snows accumulate. 
and not only protect it from the wintel 
| colds, but from the weevil, Hessian fly, ant 
‘other insects that invade it, and in the 
spring it is not forced too rapidly into head 
without time to mature fully, and concoct 
its farina. 
| A cold climate also aids the manufactur- 


sh am the Rt by Dansville, to the || than individuals, and multiplies the seeds |\ing of flour, preserving it from acidity, and 
read waters of the Conhocton, down the same to || and eyes of plauts, exactly as there is dan-| and enables us to keep it long, either tor @ 


'good market, or to meet scarcities ane 


Painted Post, (here intercepting one contempla- | 





| . ° . 
ger of their being destroyed by the severity 
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. , sve | * + a 
emergencies. Oats grow in almost every la farinaceous consistence, 


—_ — Ao mec CS CEES 
and have size, | the horrors of revolution he had witnessed, 





et ’ - or || fav " é 
country, but it is northern regtons de olan or, and nutriment enough to support, in||"@s to be found in early education; and he 
very moist or elevated tracts, that they HH) the eminent way in which they are suscep-/|'€solved henceforth to devote himself to this 
with farina suitable for buman sustenance. | 
Rye, barley, buck wheat, mulet, and other | 


culmiferous plants, night be adduced to il- 
(ustrate the above pruniple ; for all their 
habius require a more northern latitude than 
is necessary to their mere growih. 

The grasses are proverbially m_perfec- 
tion only in northern and cool regions, al- 
though they will grew every where, It Is 
in the porth alone that we raise animals 
from meadows ; aud are enabled to keep 
them fat, aud in good Coudition, lol hay 
and grass alone, without gram. it is there 
the grasses acquire a succulence, aud Con- 
sistency enough not only to (nature aniunais, 
hut to make the richest butter and Cueese, 
that contribute so much (o the tables ol the 
luxurious. ‘Phe grasses which do, oiten, 
in the south, grow large enough, are with- 
out nehness and nutrinent; im hay, they 
have no substance ; and when grecn, are 
too washy to tatten animals; the conse- 
quence is, ost annals in those latitudes 
browse trom necessity, and are poor, and 
without size Or beauty. it is the same hot 
sup which forces them to a rapid iruculica- 
tion, before they have had tine to concoct 
their juices. Lhe sugar cane produces, 
perhaps, better where lt never seeds, than 
in the tropics; for the jut es wil never 
ripen so us to vranulate, ital checked by 
frost or tructification. In tne tropics, the 
cane grows twenty months betore the juices 
ripen, and then the clu ha~ contracted a 
woody, fibrous quality, to -uch a deziece as 
to resist the pressure of mills, and yield ut 
little yuice, and that to an icreased eliort. 
fn Louisiana we succeed weil with the su- 
var culture; because, whie the chum ts 
sucenlent and tender, a white trost checks 
the growth, ripens the juin es, and in tive 
moutus gives us a clum, tender, full of 
juice, easy to press,and yielding much grain 
Of sugar, Vhen jlouistana, theretore ac- 
quires all the necessary skull, she wall most 
probably grow this article cheaper than the 
West ladies. 


Tobacco is a southern plant, but there it | 
is always light and chatiy: and although | 


often well flavored, it never gains that strong 
narcotic quality, (which is its only peculiar 
property,) unless you grow it as far north 
us Virgima. In the south, the heat unfolds 
ts bud or germ too soon, forces imto full 
expansion the leaf, and drives it to seed be- 
lore the narcotic quality can be properly 
elaborated. We may assert a general rule 
applicable to all annual plarts, that neither 
the root, nor the leaf, acquires avy further 
“ize or substance after fructification. 


your service. 


I'he tuberose, bulbous, and other roots, | 
cultivated for human and animal subsis~| 


tence, are similarly affected by climate, and | 


manifest habits in corroboration of the above 
principle. ‘The Irish potato, although from 
or near the tropics, will not come to perfec- 


tion but in northern or coo] countries, or in || 


moist, insular situations, as Ireland. It is 
‘n such climates alone, that its roots acquire 





tible, animal life. In the south, a forcing || ‘'* the object of his life. He wus at one time 
sun brings the potato to fructification beiore |} sang ecipce gaa llncyinesn dled re ntjntsr0-Phatd 
the toots have hud teas én ions “¢ Berne, but was soon convinced that nothin 

sa ste aes ¢ to attain their pro- adequate could be accomplished on this me 
per size, or ripen ito the proper quaiities | 


’ ject, through the medium of legislative ¢ 
lor nourishment. ek > pli wo lenient r i in ne rl 
t. In lreland the plant grows missions: and having come into possession 


slow, through a long and cold season, giv- of an ample fortune, he resolved to devote 
ing ume for tts juices to be elaborated, and | this to his great object, and to form on his 
properly digested ; hence that fine farina OW estate, and on an independent basis, a 
flavor which characterize them. The sweet Model institution, in which it should be pro- 
potato produces larger, better flavored, and ved » hat education could accomplish for the 
more numerous roots in Carolina, where it mene oy Seenanty In pursuance of his 
never flowers, than in the West Indies. In ee ee am peer pike eu 
the latter place this plant ruus wild, covers _ cuted Hofwyl, and his life, hencefor- 
Say: Vebeseliniidateadteraded A. ward. forms an important page in the rec- 
the whoie face of the earth with its vines ;) ords of benevolent enterprisé. His great ob- 
and is so taken up in making foliage, that ject would elevate all classes of society, by 
the rvot becomes neglected, and ts smal] fitting them better for their respective sta- 
and woody. ln order to have the onion in “ons, and to render them happy and united, 
periection, it must grow through two years, Poona Piney oetent ae Tyee ee sible ninspindn mel 
swellingali the timeits bulbs. “In the south, dence on rg and ‘ on the iy ory 
L cainenn rit hy ced ‘4... ments of Europe preserved with so much jeal- 
— aan a ih = pete, ane me pied 7 ousy. He believed it important to culbes in 
andiets ud, Heets, Carrots, pars- one institution the poor and the rich, each 
hips, turnips, radishes and other roots, are with their appropriate means of improve - 
equally eflected by a hot sun, and scarcely ment, and thus to establish proper and triend- 
worth cultivating tar to the south. They ly relations between them. He considered 
all tructity before they have formed pertect it of high importance to nake agriculiure 
roots and make foliage at the expense of the basis of such an institution. He regard- 
their bulbs; hence they will always be arti- ed it as the employment best of all adapt- 
cles of commerce; the south will have to vo Ha anne tad atinion 9.6 rant: oie be- 
ns : ievec at, by elevating egriculture from a 
depend upon the north for them. mere handicraft to an he founded on scien- 
(REMAINDER NEXT WEEK.) tific principles, and leading directly to the 

17 peconang peeree ied operation of the great First Cause it would 

| become a pursnit peculiarly fitted to elevate 
To the Editor,—At the request of one of and purify the mind, and serve as the basis 
your subseribers, send you a sketch of the. of improvement tothe laboring classes, and 
naprovements in Agriculture attempted by to society at large. He selected Hoiwyi on 
Fellenberg, at Hofwyl, in the hope thatthey account of its situation; so insulated as to 
may be interesting to your readers, and with secure it from the influence of bad examples, 
the earnest wish that some one of them, at vet surrounded by villages which would fur- 
least. may imitate this noble example, by nish laborers, and only six miles trom the ci- 
combining his efforts for the promotion of ag- ty of Berne. It was anestate of about 260 
riculture, with the improvement of the be- acres, under poor cultivation. lying on a hill 
ings for whose sake alone agriculture is volu- filled with springs, and surrounded on three 
abie. IP have immy possession a number of sides by a valley 80 feet in depth. He com- 
documents on this subject in the German, menced with employing a large number of 
which my occupations do not allow me to laborersin digging drains in every direction, 
translate li any of your correspondents some even to the depth of 30 feet, which 
will undertake the task, they are entirely at completely freed the arable land from water, 


Fron the New-fngland Pa mer. 


Yours, respectiully, 

WM. C. WOODBRIDGE. 

Boston, Sept. 15, 1831. 

AGRICULTURE OF HOFWYL. 

Among the men who have been most dis- | 
tinguished for devising and executing plans 
of improvement in agriculture, with an im- 
mediate reference to the improvements of 


man himself. none has been move remarka- | 


ble than Fellenberg, of Hofwyl. 

He avived at maturity, in the midst of, 
the French revolution. His attention had 
early and constantly been devoted to the in- | 


and at the same time were formed into a 
 streamlet round the hil, which served to ir- 
‘rigate its borders and the Jevel below, and 
‘convert them into rich meadows. His next 


plan was to tur up the whole soil to the 
depth of two or three feet, and then replace 


it, putting the stones and gravel at the bot- 


tom, and reservin g the richest portion for the 
surface. 

Another object of importance was to con- 
vert the swampy ground around into mead- 
ows, by covering it about five feet in depth 
with sand and soil from the upland. This 
was effected in part by means of the stream 


quiries and observations concerning the state |, we have mentioned, which was made to wash 


of society, and the means of improving it;)}) 


and he had travelled over Switzerland on || 
foot, to make himself familiar with the state || 
and condition of the inhabitants. His inves- || 


tigations of the state of the common people, | 
hisintercourse with public men, and the tre- | 
mendous convulsions he had witnessed, had | 
all conspired to impress upon his mind the | 
‘same conviction—that the only resource for | 
| 


‘meliorating the state of his own and other! 





countries. and for preventing a repetition of’ 


down successive banks of earth placed before 
it and in part, during the winter, by sleds 
descending and raising each other alternate- 
ly. by means of pulleys, as is sometimes done 
in coal beds. In connexion with these ope- 
rations, he erected extensive additions to the 
granaries (then more than sufficient for the 
actual produce, )to provide for the abundant 
crops he anticipated. All this excited ridi- 
cule among his enemies, and alarm and re- 
monstrances among bis friends; and those 
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° . . ’ ‘ ry. . . . ’ . = = 
of his family who were connected with him — st “p re i ‘The hg 4 ee the a “a peg melody from the bot. 
left him, by his advice, to sustain the burden || 5! ae or a ane wlio “2 au gpen. tom . t ne 6 en, and, like the spirit of deyo- 
alone. In order to obtain ample supplies of ||! the ying and fineness. re pink and tion found an echo in every heart, and per- 
manure, he commenced the system of stall- || red are rather dull, but the green is very vaded the whole scene. 
feeding, witha large number of cattle, which repre nad none of the colored skeins, have I'he natural features of Mount Aubury, 
were constantly supplied with fresh grass, |i the rich gloss of which silk is susceptible.— | are incomparable for the purpose te which jr 
instead of being suffered to feed in the pas- Four of the skeins are of a good sized thread ||is now sacred. There is not in all the un- 
tures; and erected ample reservoirs for solid || for common use, but two of them are al-|/trodden valleys of the West, a more seclu- 
and liquid manure of every kind, the care of Most as fine as the Spider's “ attenuated | 
which occupied a part of every day’s labor. ;web.”’ And yet ithad been twisted, doubled | 
A system of four years’ cropping, with deep /and twisted again ona common wheel.— 
+ 5 . - _ “ | , . j 21C 
ploughing, and the invention of superior ma- |) These, however, she only made thus fine to| the most opuient neighborhood of Europe 
chines for breaking up the soil, weeding and |see how delicate a thread she could make. | furnishes a spot so singularly appropriate for 
sowing, insured him success; and the iands | We have called the silk excellent, by which |ja ‘Garden of Graves.’ 
of Hofwyl have been made to yield fourfold || We mean that it was perfectly evenly reéled, | 
theiz former produce, »ith an uniniermitted | properly twisted, and of good strength, and oe 
succession of crops. ‘The labors of the plough yy inferior in any quality except the colors uriance of nature, we may challenge the ri- 
require only half the number of animals for- | hee any silk we ever saw. ‘These samples of |valry of the world to produce another such 
merly used, and the fields of grain produce | silk may be examined at the office of the jresidence for the spirit of beauty. 

; be j 
nineteen fold the amount of the seed sown. || Farmer by any one who may take an interest 
. is ’ 
The system of agriculture has been fully tes-|,in the matter.--Amer. Far. 
ted, by repeated visits of distinguished men| ; : a a a 
of science, and the commissioners ur pt ons CEMETERY AT MOUNT AUBURN. | Sweet Aul loveliest viliag ai 
. | This pl: ; ated he 24tl eet Auburn, loveliest viliage of the plain, 
governments of Switzerland and Germany, |). us place was consecrated on the 24th) an, ‘ , 
and itseconomical results fully ascertained, |'#9St- by solemn and appropriate services ; |—~@ village of the quick and the silent, where 
as exhibiting, in a striking manner, how but a press of avocations prevented our being | Pature throws an air of cheerfulness over the 
much larger an amount of nourishment may | Present till the ceremonies were nearly con- |!aborsof ceath,—will soon be a place of more 
be drawn from a given portion of soil than | cluded. We therefore copy the following general resort, both for ourselves and stran- 
has been generally supposed. Hofwvyl has) notice of the proceedings on this occasion, Wh. er any other spot do the vicinity.— 
furnished experimental farmers to a number || ftom the Boston Courier. lg, i a. — - O° Pe vas the eo 
of princes and noblemen, of various parts of} Consecration oF Mount 4vupurn.—) Sadness, or for the indulgence of Grief; 
Europe; and its pupils have been employed | The following was the order of serv:ces at where to cool the burning brow of Ambition, 
in the formation and direction of some im- || the consecration of Mount Auburn as « mr i =e eee —pebevig a Pasay wthe pss ny tel 
portant agricultural institutions. An estab-||Of sepulture, on Saturday last. nme , phy rae _ — oO for the 
lishment was also formed for the manufac-|| | }- Instrumental Music, by the Boston rambles om h ys his , e t — 
ture of his improved instruments of agricul- || Band. aes er ee oe ome ig igaegaedl 
ture, which have been sent to every part of 2. Introductory Prayer, b: the Rev. Dr.) mong en ae for the rest 
| == . . ° 
Europe. At successive periods, additions, Ware. : or kindred. —N. E. Far 
have been made to the domain of Hofwyl,|| 3+ Hymn, written by the Rev. Mr. Pier-)| : P 
increasing it to about 600 acres, which have || PONt- | Cueat or Cuess.—Of all the popular 
furnished all the varieties of soil and situa- HYMN. |, errors of the world, probably the most singu- 


tion necessary to render the whole a complete To thee O God, in humble trust, _lar and glaring is that current among farm- 
experimental and model farm. But Fellen- 


; u ee ; ! Our hearts this grateful incense burn — that wheat wae oe cheat—that 2 Nel 
berg occupied himself in improving agricul- Per thie thy werd-"thon ont dunt propitious winter, a continued northeast 
ture only as a means to the more important ; | 


A " 1 wind, ortoo much or too little snow, causes 
end of improving man himself; and during nd unto dust shalt thou return. | wheat to degenerate into cheat. Itis in vain 


the whole period that he was thus actively For what were life, life’s work all done, that you tell them it is impossible; that it is 
engaged inthis subject, he was not less en- The hopes, joys, loves that cling to clay, as easy fora beet to become a carrot, for an 
gaged in organizing the institutions of edu-| All, all, departed, one by one, apple tree to become a pear tree, or an oak a 
cation, which form the great object of his And yet life’s load borne on for aye! \chesnut tree, _ for wheat to become cheat.— 
life, and the chief glory of Hofwyl. The cause of this error is very plain ;—farm 


Decay! Decay! *Tis stamped on all! || ers are too superficial in their observations — 


AMERICAN Sitk.—The Editor of tie A- All bloom, in flower, and flesh, shall fade: | they are by no means wanting in observation 


merican Farmer has had the pleasure within | Ye whispering trees, where we shall fall, but they content themselves with looking at 
a few days, of receiving half a dozen skeins| Be our long sleep beneath your shade ! | the surface of things. Man is also fond ot 
of sewing silk made by Miss Belinda Grigs- Here, to thy bosom, mother Earth, i Sao ae menee, ry ong ~ 
by, of Rockbridge county, Va. She ob- Take back. i : rae Ii ite palpable to the grosser senses, is more apt to 
tained the eggs of the editor of the Farmer ake back, in peace, w rat t 1ou_ has Siven : |! be attributed to some magic influence, than 
last winter, with brief directions for their And all, that is of heavenly birth, (traced through an intricate analysis to its 
management; fed the worms on the common O God, in peace, recall to Heaven. | true and natural cause. 

mulberry of the adjacent forest, reeled the 4. Address. by the Hon. Joseph Story. Many persons do not believe that any in- 
cocoons with a common country cotton reel, 5. Concluding Prayer, by the Rev. Mr |telligent person believes in the degeneracy 
doubled and twisted the silk with a common || Pierpont. jof wheat to cheat; but this is an error.— 
cotton spinning wheel, and dyed it with such || Music by the Band. 


|'There are thousands of old and experienced 
domestic materials as were at hand. The|) Anunclouded sun and an atmosphere pu-'jand intelligent farmers that believe it as 
gentleman who was a bearer of the speci- | 


tified by the showers of the preceding night,||thoroughly as they do that the planting o! 
mens, is a merchant of that neighborhvod,|| combined to make the day one of the most!\corn will produce corn. We have had ma- 
and when asked his opinion of the silk, he|/ delightful we ever experienced at this season. ny arguments with such men on the subject 
said it was as good as any Italian silk he ev-||of the year. Itis unnecessary for us to say ||and we always found them so well convin- 
er sold, and that he wanted no better; that|| that the address by Judge Story was pertinen: ||ced of the correctness of their opinions that 
it would sel] readily, and that he would pur-j||to the occasion, for if the name of the orator || we abandoned the field after the first fire.— 
chase all the young lady could make at $8 a|| was not sufficient, the perfect silence of the| A few days since, being anxious to obtain 
pound. {tis Miss Grigsby’s first attempt. || multitude, enab] ng him to be heard with dis- ||some fine seed wheat for a friend, and know 
never having even seen a silkworm previous ||tinctness at the most distant part of the beau- ing that a very respectable farmer in our 
to this summer, nor received any other in-||tiful ampitheatre in which the services were | neighborhood usually had the kind we want- 
struction in any branch of the art than that}! performed, will be sufficient testimony as to | ed, and that of the first quality, we paid him 
contained in our brief directions. Her suc-|\its worth and beauty. Neither isit in our | a visit. He had threshed and cleaned all 
cess in this trial has determined her to pur- || power to furnish any adequate description of |his wheat and had it ready for market ; 
sue the business regularly,—finding it, as||the effect produced by the music of the ee! ‘‘ but,” said he, ‘ it will not answer your pur- 
one says, both pleasant and profitable, and |'sand voices which joined in the hymn, as it|! pose—the very hard winter has turned a grea! 





ded, more natural or more appropriate spot 
for the religious exercises of the living; we 
may be allowed to add our doubts whether 





In the course of a few years, when the 
hand of taste shall have passed over the lux. 


Mount 
Auburn has been but little known to the cit- 


| izens of Boston; but it has now become ho. 
ly ground, and 
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deal of ut to cheat.” But, said we, do you ||sowed a bushel and four quarts of seed,on half 
really believe that wheat turns to cheat !— |/an acre of meadow land, in good tilth, sown 
‘‘ Believe,” he replied, ‘I not only believe ||broad cast. From thisI had a fair crop of 
it but I know it. There has not beena/stem. The seed sown and planted, this year, 
blade of cheat on my farm before for thirty ||[ procured from Burlington, Vermont, at 4 
vears, and this summer my wheat fields were |jdollars a bushel. 

full of it, and there was none among the rye!) Onthe 25th of May, 1830, I sowed 12 
nor in any other field; how then could it||bushels of seed, broad cast, on about four a- 
get into my wheat field unless the wheat tur-|/cresand three quarters of land. One acre, 
ned to cheat?” He is as intelligent a prac-||was land long used for pasture, on which, 
tical farmer as we have in Baltimore county. || however, a crop of rye had been grown the 
iJis argument was a poser; yet we ventured || year before, which had never been manured, 
to suggest, that the cheat might have been || to my knowledge. The crop was small, 
brought to his wheat fields by crows as the} some part of it so short that I did not think 
very hard winter had drove thousands of it worth cutting. The remaining 33 acres 
these birds to the barn yards and fields in) was good meadow land though not rich. It 
search of food, and they always select the) had been planted with corn and potatoes the 
naked spots in the fields; and these spots, | year before and tolerably well manured. It 
where the snow had been blown off in the| was prepared for the Hemp crop by being 
winter, produced the cheat, this was most] ploughed once and harrowed, without ma- 
likely. And this view of the case was the nure. It produced what I considered a fair 
more likely from the fact, that crows in the|/ crop, varying in its growth according to the 
winter are continually found in the roads ||quantity of the land in the different parts of 
scratching among horse dung and picking ithe field, from three to seven feet high, when 
up any undigested seeds found therein. That|/fully grown. The produce of this year, I 
we are correct in our theory of the introduc-|/estimated at five tons of stem when dry.— 
tion of cheat into wheat fields, we by no | We cut most of it with acominon grain cra- 
means assert, but it seems plausible to us.—/ dle. We pulled the longest part of the stem| 
Cheat is frequently found around the fen-!! and when bound and dry, cut off the roots. 
ces in large town gardens, and it is quite | After drying and securing it from the dews 
common for crows on these fences of a clear |\tor two or three weeks, we commenced wa- 
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pared and sold, with the above, but the a- 
‘mount kept sepurately. 

From this experiment, I am satisfied that 
our climate, and the soil of our interval 
lands, are well adapte« to the growth of 
Hemp. The best of our land with good cul- 
tivation, is necessary, to insure a profitable 
crop. It is a waste of time and expense, to 
putit upon poor land. It is an exhausting 
crop, as much so, as flax, or any of our lar- 
gest crops. And withoutsome cheap and 
convenient machinery for breaking and clear- 
ing, Hemp cannot be made an advantageous 
crop, where land cen be enriched, or kept 
in good tilth, only, by expensive labor in ma- 
nuring and tillage. 

Natural meadows or drained swamps 
would probably produce several successive 
crops of Hemp without manure. And with 
the aid of some cheap machinery (which 
might be devised) it would answer well, as a 
cash crop, when grain is plenty and cheap. 
The greatest difficulty which I experienced 
in preparing my crop so as to make it equal 
to Russian Hemp, was, in separating the 
shive from the fibre. In Russia Hemp, the 
fibre seems entire, et free from shives,which 
in mine, with much exertion in hand-dress- 





ing, a considerable portion of shive remain- 


ed. Iain Sir, respectfully, 





morning in winter—we have cheat in our |\ter rotting, by sin’ ing the bundles in a smali 
carden, and there has not been a head of artificial pond prepared for the purpose, large 
wheat grown there for thirty years if ever.—|euough to contain, with convenience a ton 
We have seen cheat in all sorts of crops— | and a half, at a time. In September, the 
nrye fields, corn fields, in clover fields, in| weather being warm. twelve days was suffi-| 
meadows, in pastures, and even on the road cient time for rotting. Late in the season, | 
sides in the wild woods—evidently deposi- let it remain in the water from fifteen to! 
ted in the latter places by travellers’ horses. || eighteen days. 
If any one entertains a doubt of the clear!) Ofthis crop I prepared for market i» the 





difference between the plants of wheat and|jspring of 1831, 142% Ibs. which I sold to! 
cheat, let them examine them when they are || Mr. Edward Adams, cordage maker at | 
in bloom and be satisfied ;—bearing in mind, | Charlestown, at 209 dollars a ton, amounting | 
that however plants may change in sume, to $1352,94) 
inimportant features, there are peculiarities | ‘The expense of this I estimate as fol- 


Your obedient servant, 
JOSEPH SAWYER. 
Pierpont, N. H. Sept. 8, 1831. 
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| TO EDITORS AND PUBLISHERS. 


Gentleman, residing in the country ,prac- 
tically engaged in husbandry and having 
some knowledge of science, literature and 
politics, wishes to engage with some publish- 


| ers of our Periodical Works, in supplying ar- 


ticles and papers for the public press. He 


| has been for many years, a pretty liberal con- 


tributor, but always voluntary and gratui- 
tous, in which he has probably done his part. 
He now asks a reasonable compensation for 
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in all of them that never vary ;—those which | lows : the fruits of his ‘eisure and experience.— 
will enable us to distinguish ata glance ||12 bushels of seed at 1,50 per | Reference, N. Goodsell, Editor Genesee Far- 
whether in flower, in fruit, or barren, an ap- ‘| bush. 18,00 ll mer . 
ple from a pear tree, a cherry froma plum; | Use of 44 acres of land. inclu- | . BARLEY 
rve from oats, corn from barley, and wheat | ding taxes 4,00 19,00 OSSITER & KNOX are aying Cas for 
trom cheat.—Amer. Far. | Ploughing and sowing, 1,50 per i pon quantity of good Barley delivered at 
_ . 4 ) . ae) re 
‘on acre, : d dl 7,12 l their seed store. oct3 
From the New-England Farmer. |Harvesting—4 days cradling 5 a ee > ; : 
CULTURE OF HEMP | 100 ‘ ” 4.00 | STATE OF NEW-YORK. } Albany Sept. Ist, 
“ mere Pe |  SecreTary’s Orrice 1831 
Mr. Pressey DEN—A v7 considerable an- ji 12 days other labor on pulling, || Sir—lI hereby give you notice, that at the next 
‘erest having been felt by individuals, in dif- binding and securing, inclu- 


|General Election, to be holden on the first Mon- 
ferent parts of New England, on the sub- || ding board 4s. 12,00 day in November next, and the two succeeding 
ject of growing Hemp, I am induced to offer || Rotting, spreading, drying, bin- | days, a Senator is to be chosen in the eighth sen- 
you my experience in the business, hoping | ding and securing, 19 days, jate district, in the place of Timothy H. Porter, 
that if it should not prove useful, it will, at || including board 4s° 12,67 || whose term of service will expire on the last day 
least, be acceptable to your readers. | Expense of breaking and dress- || of December next. 


r " . re Vi ; , = i A. ©. FLAGG. Secretary of State. 
Phe distance froin which we live from the|! ing, equal to one third of the || To the Sheriff of the County of Monroe. 


sea board and navigable waters, and the want | crop 44,51 | N. B. Members of Assembly, Sheriff and 
of a ready cash market for the produce wed hn gry to market, at 75 cents || Clerk, are also to be chosen at the General Elec 
our tillage lands, led me to consider Hemp), per 100 lbs. 10,68 i tion. 





123,78 zp Proprietors of the different public newspa 


asa profitablegacquisition, especially upon the |) 
H | pers in this county, will please to publish this no 


intervals bordering upon our rivers. 





The last week in May, 1829, [ sowed, in | 9,16 _ en a _ — ees — Ponceeag 
. 7 He rs > s tothe orsigned. 
trill, about three acres of poor grass land, | [I have remaining about one ton ge ee TK t IVINGSTON Sheriff 
broken up only a few days before, and har-|) of stem, which would pvo- Rochester Sept 20th. 1831 sept 21 
o ster, . 20th, ; 








1owed. The rows were from twoto three} duce, propably, 5 cwt. of 
feet apart, and three to four quarts of seed | dressed Hemp; give one 
sown onanacre, We paid very lite atten-| third for breaking and dress- 
tion to it, during its growth, hoed a part of it!) ing and we have two ewt. of 


FRUIT TREES. 
OSSITER & KNOX would remind those 
who intend to order Trees from New-York 
|| this fall, that itis desirable to have their order: 


voce tokeep down the weeds. hemp. At the above price $20,90 ‘handed in as soon as the first of Oct. Prince's 
The crop was small, yielding in all, about} deduct freight 1,68 | Thorburn’s, F'loy’s and Parmentier’s Catalogues 
° te . i ~. 
25 bushels of seed. I think an acre of good —— 19,22) can be had at their store. sept 17 











land, well prepared and hoed, would have LUSHINGS, Lion skin, and Petershams for 
produced as much as the whole ofthis, inthe} Leaving $28,38 over coats, for sale by 
nanner we conducted it. Atthesame time,I,) The small crop raised in 1829, was pre- || septlO THOS, KEMPSHALL&CO 
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eer the Rochester Daily Advertiser, negro cloths, carpetings, broad cloths, cassimeres, jlous occurrence. During a violent thun- 
EUROPEAN STATISTICS. | &e.; wielding a capital, collectively, of $3,200,- der storm, on the 1sth Aug. last, Mrs. 
The European States comprise 60 territorial bes There are three new companies now orga- Marioneau was sitting in the middle of " 
districts, which include Poland and Belgium-—— | nised and erecting il malta, Sor coarse _ fine! room, sewing at a small table, when the 
In 1829 the population was estimated, agreeably i cottons, and prints ; capital, 2,100,000. I opula- | house was struck by lightning The shoek 
to the following table. Inhabitants. | tion, 6,477; 8 churches ; @banks. I'he Rail Road,| threw her senseless upon the floor ten feet 
Russia, (including Poland) 41,995,000 | authorized by the Legislature of Massachusetts, | from the pla e where she had been sitting. 
Austria, 32,100,500 || will be commenced as soon as the surveys have The table Was broken to fragments, and 
iaiaeh 32,052,465 || been completed ; $600,000 have been subseribed) the chair on which she sat literally scatter: 
Great Britain 22,297,621 | for that purpose. ‘edin smail pieces about the room. ‘Phe 
Spain 13,651,172 ee ee . “needle which she held in her hand was 
Prussia 12,778,403 | The Last C ongress.—I he following found with the thread still in its eye, stick- 
Turkey 9 393.000 || members of the last Congress at its com- ing toa door frame -everal fect from the 
Two Sicilies 7,414,717 || Mencement, are since dead. Of the Sen- floor, and at a considerable distance from 
Netherlands (incluing Belgium) — 6,977,500 | ate ; “Adams of Mississippi, McLean Of the spot where she sat. She had several 
Sardinia 4.167.377 | lilinois, and Noble of Indiana, Ot the needles stcking in tie handkererchief she 
Bavaria 1,032,590 | House ot Representatives;—.Vallary ot were around her neck. which were so high- 
Sereden 3.878.700 iN ermont, Powers ol New York, Miller of ly magnetized by the electric fluid, as to 
Portugal 3,782,550 | Pennsylvania, Smyth of Virginia, Shields be capable ot attracting and raising such as 
States of the Church 2,483,940 jof Vhio, and Peltis of Missouri. Nine are larger than themselves, A large tor- 
Denmark 2,057,513 deaths in two years, in two hundred and toise shell comb which was in her hair, was 
Switzerland 2,036,680 | thirteen, is an unusual proportion.— Ball. evidently scorched and torn into fragments. 
Hanover 1,582,574 1 Repub. ‘ _ | Yet she was soon resuscitated, and receiy- 
Wurtembere 1,535,403 | Repentance. -. ' he late , Rev. Mr. G—, ed no further injury than a slight soreness 
Saxony 1,400,000 || happening one day to go into the church- on one side ot her head. She was not 
Tuscany 1,300.530 | yard, whilst the beadle was pusily em- dressed in sik, but had on a calico gown. 

Badea 1090911 ployed, neck-deep in a grave, throwing — Vashville Banner. 
37 other states 5,967,962 | UP the mould and b nes, to make way for 1 pedofe,—An icinerant preacher, "who 


There are 37 states which contain less than one) another person, thus ares ed him sa 
million inhabitants ; the highest of which (Hesse | Well, Saunders, that’s a work you’re 
Darmstadt) contains 718,900, and the lowest (Ben-| employe in well calculated to make an 
tinck) 2,900,—-collectively they comprise a popu- | ouid an like Bae thoughtful, i wonder 
lation of 5,967,962. The following is the number | YOU dinna repent o’ your evil ee oe 
of christians, &. in Europe:— The old worthy, resting himself on the 


Catholics 116,559,075 Mahomedans 3,040,500) head of his spade, and taking a pinch of 


Protestants 4.817.495 Jews 1.671.640 | snuff, replied, ** L thought sir, ye had kent 
Greeks 42. 308.399 "*""\\that there was uo repentance in the 
—.* ) J 


; ” 
‘grave. 
In its Government, are 68 . a 
“2 Post Mistress. —Our politically knee- 


was not ve y remarkable for energy *ot 
style or brilliancy ot thought, was once 
hammering out the gospel to a slumbering 
audience in Freetown, when he stopped 
short in his discourse, and with renewed 
vigor exclaimed—my trends, what do you 
suppose my little grandson calls bread !— 
This unexpected query awakened the con- 
gregation,who commenced guessing, — Af- 
ter some ten or twelve had guessed wrong. 


Despotic 1 Constitutional 12) " ‘ hae | a great gawk drawled out now, Mr. minis- 
ae bun deep immersed con. emporaries have mutu- . > — ose welees tem need 
anne ee | ally indulged in party-colored pleasantries, ‘677 YOU Ort to tell us what he Calls It— 

. . ° ‘ c = asc . J 
Absolute Provincial Confederated Republic 1 ie ie | a ae M i ’ Why, replied the Reverend gentleman, he 
estates 5 Republics gi OP SS APpOemom OF a Ties Her OS) cotinis bread \fter this there was no 
er ‘, postmaster at Coventry, R. I. Her ap- i aa i Ale eet ante 
Absolute, estates 4 Republics under protec.3 P hes more slumbering.—.Vew Bedford Gazette. 
Bit ci enties i Grete? pointment was, indisputably, a glorious . me , 
oe ot, Ratt |* loop to hang a” joke upon, but we dis- _? esperity.—Itis probable that upwards 
Absolute, elective 1 aif be r five th , = home 
; | cover no pertinency in the remarks elicited °f five thousand dwellings and stores have 
Revenue $658,817.899 by the circumstance. We know no part been erected in Philadelphia within two 
in > ar ¢ ~.) . . be ° . roars lo } s« ~ . . . s € > . 
oe II ° . ‘ > ‘ ’ re , res : : 7 od 
War 4,578,430 R. 1. which may not be filled, as well by and itis more difficult to procure a dwel- 
Vessels of War ¢ Pe? 1,368. women as by men,and one thing is certain, !img or Store now than formerly. We do 
§ War 2,641 | that females are more likely to be obliging "0 hear of any immense fortunes amassed 


Estates, 1s intended to represent that the states’ and attentive than their self-sufficient lords, i this time—nomiracles have been wrought 
have some voice in the Gove riment matters; but who would monopolize all the Iyy ing, even —and yet all are prosperous; trade and its 


ge are archi } . ° 6 die rf > 2 ” ; - EAS, ba Diced P ati 
these tre monarchial. ito the right of retailing pins and needles. — advantages have been dittused—and all 
It is dueto state that these data were com-, Boston T'ranscript have had a share—and are made comforta- 
niled from the statistics . > i. d . ° wie , “— : Dinan «fatal , . 
piled from the statistics of Dr. F. Leiber. | Kissing with an appetite.—A religious ble—instead of a few having reaped th 


conreenenes ‘sect has recently sprung up in the coun. Whole harvest, and left the many to glean 
LOWELL, MASS. res : yt i hota fj their scanty leavings.— Phil. Gaz 
ity of Surry, one of whose tencts is to sa- !rom their scanty leavings.—Fhul, Gaz. 


This place, so celebrated for manufactures : : , 
us | , ~ ifactures, of lute each other at a meeting with aholy, 377 One of the Charleston merchants has 2 
ate years, commenced in 15826, in the manufae- kiss ; 


turing business. It is situated 25 miles N. W./ y —_ of the female devotees, | )eGipantie naps 4 poend, groan hy bia. Spee 
Saini iets at the junction of the eee sil | Young lady of a thousand charms, hap-, the payment of duties, to be prosecuted, to test the 
Sahihaite shale Ati er. || pened to encounter a voung gentleman, | constitutionality of the Tariff Law. Mr. ‘Taze 
80 a wih 0k - wpe take. mehr he whom she was enamour: d, and gave | well of the Senate itis said, has consented to ac! 
SSG cube foun of water per pow 'S ad a _ a more cordial and loving salute than as counsel, in favor of the merchant. “I 
sehitimemn ter 100. salle. ensh wile Pe snc | hdc becoming. Phe next day she ' Xr Woodville, (Miss.) was visited on whom 
of the 30 feet fall. viz. half of tect ee 18 yoyprvgy. a eneeeage from the high-priest inst. with a tremendous hurricane. It rained about 

: % of the sect, saying she had been excom- 24 hours, when the wind raised, and continued fo! 
feet fall, and half with a fall of 17 feet. There municated for “ kissing with an apnetite.’’ || several hours with encreasing violence. Itinjured 
are five large establishments in operation running | A letter from : } iohl ne - ae Pats " ; ; ‘ Nata agi oye , itil 
1 waltia, the péinted calicose. twilled pride sta) $0 ¥ eg , a high v respecta 7e Gen- crops, b owing off the roofs of houses, " wl 
taloen stuffs, shirtings, coarse do. and duettinie | eman in Iberville, Louisiana, relates the trated immense quantities of timber. Phe reac 


following very singular and almost miracu- | were impassible. 








